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A  Bill  to  be  Entitled  "An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Conferring  of 
Degrees  by  Educational  Institutions" 

Prepared  by  the  Executive  Joint  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  Southern  Association  of 
College  Women  as  the  basis  of  an  educational  bill  to  be  presented  by  State 
Joint  Committees  at  the  next  meeting  of  their  respective  legislatures. 

The  General  Assembly  of do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  educational  institution  hereafter  created  or 
established  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  this  State  shall 
have  the  power  or  authority  to  confer  degrees  upon  any  person  or 
persons  except  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  ratification  of  this  act,  to  appoint  a  College  Commission 
consisting  of  five  members  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The 
persons  so  appointed  shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  Governor  and 
elect  from  their  number  a  president  and  a  secretary  and  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  commission.  No  charter  with  power  to  confer 
degrees  shall  be  granted  any  educational  institution  described  in 
section  one  of  this  act  until  the  merits  of  the  application  from  an 
educational  and  financial  standpoint  shall  be  passed  upon  by  said 
commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  commission  herein  created  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  issue  its  licenses  in  such  form  as  it  may  prescribe  to  any 
educational  institution  hereafter  created  or  established  by  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  in  this  State  to  confer  degrees;  provided 
that  no  educational  institution  hereafter  created  or  established  in 
this  State  shall  be  chartered  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees  unless 
it  has  a  productive  endowment  fund  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($100,000),  and  owns,  in  addition  to  such  endowment,  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000) ; 
and  unless  its  faculty  consists  of  at  least  six  regular  professors  who 
devote  all  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  its  college  or  university 
classes;  and  unless  its  baccalaureate  degree  is  conferred  only  upon 
students  who  have  completed  a  college  course  of  four  full  years  pre- 
ceded by  the  usual  four  years  of  secondary  school  preparation  in 
addition  to  at  least  seven  years  of  grammar  school  work. 

Sec  4.  All  institutions  chartered  under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to 
visitation  and  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  commission;  and 
if  any  one  of  them  shall  fail  to  keep  up  the  required  standard,  the 
commission  shall  revoke  the  license  to  confer  degrees,  subject  to  a 
right  of  review  of  this  decision  by  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
upon  action  instituted  by  the  educational  institution  whose  license 
has  been  revoked. 

Sec  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
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Extracts  from  Pennsylvania  "Act  to  Provide  for  the  Incorporation 
of  Institutions  With  Power  to  Confer  Degrees" 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  institutions  of  learn- 
ing hereafter  to  be  incorporated  as  colleges,  universities,  or 
theological  seminaries,  with  power  to  confer  degrees  in  art,  pure 
and  applied  science,  philosophy,  literature,  law,  medicine,  and 
theology,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  set  forth,  with  general  power  as  follows: 

(Sections  1-4  deal  with  method  of  incorporation.) 

Sec.  5.  No  charter  for  such  incorporation,  with  power  to  con- 
fer degrees  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  granted  until  the  merits  of  the 
application,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  shall  be  passed 
upon  by  a  board  to  be  styled  the  "College  and  University  Coun- 
cil," which  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  namely,  the  Gover- 
nor, the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  shall  be  members  ex  officio,  three  persons  se- 
lected from  the  presiding  officers  of  undenominational  colleges 
or  universities  of  this  Commonwealth,  three  persons  selected 
from  the  presiding  officers  of  denominational  colleges  or  uni- 
versities of  this  Commonwealth,  and  three  persons  holding  offi- 
cial relationship  to  common  schools  of  the  State.  Those  who  are 
not  ex  officio  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Sec.  6.  ]STo  institution  shall  be  chartered  with  the  power  to 
confer  degrees,  unless  it  has  assets  amounting  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  invested  in  buildings,  apparatus  and  endow- 
ments for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  instruction,  and 
unless  the  faculty  consists  of  at  least  six  regular  professors  who 
devote  all  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  its  college  or  university 
classes,  nor  shall  any  baccalaureate  degree  in  art,  science,  phil- 
osophy, or  literature  be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  has  not 
completed  a  college  or  university  course  covering  four  years. 
The  standard  of  admission  to  these  four-year  courses  or  to  ad- 
vanced classes  in  these  courses  shall  be  subject  to  the  approvnl 
of  the  said  Council. 
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Sec.  9.  All  institutions  chartered  under  this  act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  visitation  and  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  if  any  one  of  them  shall  fail  to  keep  up  the  required 
standard  the  court  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Coun- 
cil, revoke  the  power  to  confer  degrees. 

Extracts  from  New  York  Legislation  in  Kegard  to  Degree- 
Conferring  Institutions 

Educational  institutions  are  chartered  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Conditions  of  Incorporation.  ~No  institution  shall  be  given 
power  to  confer  degrees  unless  it  shall  have  resources  of  at  least 
$500,000,  and  no  institution  for  higher  education  shall  be  incor- 
porated without  suitable  provision,  approved  by  the  regents,  for 
buildings,  furniture,  educational  equipment,  and  proper  main- 
tenance. 

Among  the  ordinances  adopted  by  the  regents  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

College  Defined.  An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must 
have  at  least  six  professors  giving  their  entire  time  to  college  and 
university  work,  a  course  of  four  full  years  of  college  grade  in 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  must  require  for  admission  not 
less  than  the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high-school  prepa- 
ration or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  pre-academic  or  gram- 
mar-school studies. 

Note. — For  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  acts  in  full,  see  Report  of 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1897-8,  Vol.  2,  pp.  1473-1475. 


Need  in  Southern  States  of  Legislation  Eestricting  the  Granting 
of  Charters  With  Degree- Conferring  Privileges 

Elizabeth  Avery  Colton 

There  is  no  legislation  in  any  Southern  State  restricting  the 
granting  to  educational  institutions  of  charters  with  degree- 
conferring  privileges.  Consequently  we  have  in  the  South  over 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  institutions  with  the  legal  right 
to  confer  baccalaureate  and  higher  degrees;  but  only  forty-two 
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of  these  conform  even  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  stand- 
ard college.1  A  few  others  approximate  this  standard;  but  a 
large  number  that  have  not  sufficient  equipment  to  do  even  good 
high  school  work  are  "decorating  their  graduates  with  the  high- 
est college  degrees." 

For  many  years  various  educational  agencies  have  been  point- 
ing out  that  such  institutions  have  no  moral  right  to  confer  the 
historic  badge  of  a  college  education  upon  students  who  are  not 
prepared  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  a  real  college.  But  all 
efforts  to  stop  the  abuse  of  collegiate  degrees  will  be  futile  as 
long  as  the  State  continues  to  set  its  seal  of  approval  upon  the 
conferring  of  counterfeit  degrees.  This  is  clearly  and  force- 
fully set  forth  in  a  paper  by  Chancellor  Kirkland  on  College 
Standards — A  Public  Interest,  which  is  reprinted  in  this  pam- 
phlet.2 

With  the  object  of  appealing  to  State  legislators  "to  establish 
definite  conditions  on  which  alone  charters  may  be  secured,  and 
especially  to  restrict  by  wise  and  careful  enactment  the  right  to 
confer  degrees,"  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  Southern  Association  of 
College  Women  have  appointed  in  every  Southern  State  a  joint 
committee  to  try  to  secure  legislation  in  the  future  restricting 
the  indiscriminate  granting  of  charters  with  the  privilege  of 
conferring  degrees. 

The  Committee  therefore  has  prepared  a  bill3  to  be  presented 
at  the  next  meeting  of  each  Southern  State  legislature,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  lead  Southern  legislators  to  exercise  their  duty 
towards  higher  education.  The  bill  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  establishment  of  any  kind  of  school,  institute,  or  "semi- 
nary," with  the  privilege  of  granting  to  its  students  a  diploma — 
that  is,  a  certificate  of  graduation;  but  it  is  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  public,  especially  the  college  student  of  the  future, 
from  an  ever  increasing  number  of  nominal  colleges  conferring 


iSee  pp.  15-18. 

2See  pp.  18-31,  especially  pp.  29-31. 

3See  p.  3. 
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degrees  that  represent  no  real  college  work.  And  possibly,  if  it 
is  passed,  the  bill  may  in  time  lead  a  few  of  the  many  nominal 
colleges  already  established  to  drop  the  much  abused  name, 
college,  and  to  substitute  a  simple  diploma  or  certificate  for  their 
present  counterfeit  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  proposed  bill  makes  very  few  demands;  the  leading  one 
is  that  no  institution  may  hereafter  be  established  unless  it  has 
an  endowment  fund  of  at  least  $100,000  in  addition  to  property 
of  the  value  of  $100,000.  But  since  the  traditional  "log"1  on 
which  Mark  Hopkins  sat  while  training  his  students  is  no  longer 
a  sufficiently  equipped  laboratory  for  modern  scientific  investi- 
gation ;  and  since  "Mark"  himself  now  demands  for  the  training 
of  his  students  a  library  containing  not  only  what  others  have 
discovered  and  put  to  use  in  the  realm  of  science,  but  also  one 
containing  "the  causes  and  records  and  final  interpretations  of 
all  those  moments  in  human  history  which  alone  make  human 
history  significant"2 — a  library  of  the  national  and  the  social 
and  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  ages;  and  further,  since  "Pro- 
fessor Hopkins"  now  demands  a  salary  far  exceeding  "forty 
pounds  a  year,"  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  an  endowment  of 
only  $100,000  is  far  from  adequate  in  keeping  up  a  standard 
college  with  a  highly  trained  faculty  and  with  well  equipped 
library  and  laboratories. 

Both  the  Southern  College  and  School  Association  and  the 
North  Central  Assocation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools3 
demand  a  minimum  endowment  fund  of  $200,000;  and  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  refuse  to  grant  a  charter 
to  a  college  unless  its  assets  amount  to  at  least  $500,000. 4    But 


iMuch  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  real  Jog  of  Mark  Hopkins,  for 
Williams  College,  of  which  he  was  President  for  thirty-six  years,  had 
in  1872,  the  year  he  resigned,  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  and  six 
endowed  professorships,  in  addition  to  a  productive  endowment  fund 
of  $300,000.  By  1916  it  had  81,000  volumes  in  its  library  and  a  pro- 
ductive endowment  fund  of  nearly  two  million  dollars. 

2National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature,  p.  viii  (pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  North  Carolina). 

3See  pp.  14-16. 

4See  pp.  4,  5. 
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though  our  bill  does  not  demand  an  endowment  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  real  college  of  liberal  arts,  which,  in  the  words  of 
President  Wilson,  should  give  one  "valid  naturalization  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of  educated  men"  j1 
and  though  it  cannot  compete  with  legislation  enforced  in  the 
two  States  cited  above;  and  though  it  also  falls  far  short  even 
of  the  standard  of  the  Southern  College  Association,  it  is  a  great 
improvement  over  no  financial  or  academic  requirement  what- 
ever. And  if  we  can  induce  Southern  legislators  to  restrict  even 
in  the  meager  way  set  forth  in  the  proposed  bill  the  granting 
of  charters  with  degree-conferring  privileges,  a  most  important 
and  far-reaching  piece  of  constructive  educational  work  will 
have  been  well  begun. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  Southern  Association 
of  College  Women  to  Secure  Legislation  Kestricting  the  Grant- 
ing of  Charters  With  Degree-Conferring  Privileges. 

Executive  Joint  Committee 

Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  University,  chairman ; 
Prof.  Charles  G.  Maphis,  University  of  Virginia;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth A.  Colton,  secretary. 

State  Joint  Committees 

ALABAMA 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association: 
Principal  J.  T.  Wright,  Mobile  University  School,  chairman. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Spencer,  Birmingham  Branch;  Miss  Elise  Broun, 
Mobile  Branch;  Mrs.  Joseph  Brevard  Jones,  Montgomery 
Branch ;  Miss  Mary  Stallworth,  Montevallo  Branch. 

Representing  Alabama  Association  of  Colleges:  President 
Paul  V.  Bomar,  Judson  College. 

lWilson,  Woodrow.  What  Is  a  College  for?  in  Rice's  College  and 
the  Future,  pp.  88-106. 
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FLORIDA 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association:  Prof. 
W.  S.  Cawthon,  University  of  Florida,  chairman. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Miss 
Elsie  Hoyt,  State  representative;  Miss  Carita  Doggett,  Florida 
Branch. 

GEORGIA 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association:  Prof. 
J.  S.  Stewart,  University  of  Georgia. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Mrs. 
Newton  Wing,  State  representative,  chairman;  Miss  Janie 
McGaughey,  Atlanta  Branch;  Miss  Jessie  M.  Snyder,  Chatta- 
hoochee Branch. 

Representing  Georgia  Association  of  Colleges:  Professor 
Branch,  Registrar,  Georgia  School  of  Technology;  Prof.  Leon 
P.  Smith,  Wesleyan  College. 

KENTUCKY 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association: 
President  R.  H.  Crossfield,  University  of  Kentucky,  chairman. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Miss 
Frances  Jewell,  Central  Kentucky  Branch. 

LOUISIANA 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association: 
President  A.  B.  Dinwiddie,  Tulane  University,  chairman. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Northrup,  State  representative;  Miss  Mary  Leal  Hark- 
ness,  New  Orleans  Branch;  Miss  Roberta  Newell,  Natchitoches 
Branch. 

MARYLAND 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association: 
President  W.  W.  Guth,  Goucher  College,  chairman. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Miss 
Gertrude  Bussey,  Maryland  Branch. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association:  Prof. 
J.  E.  Lin,  Millsaps  College,  chairman. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Mrs. 
E.  Bicketts,  State  representative;  Miss  Alice  Wildman,  Colum- 
bus Branch;  Miss  Martha  Enochs,  Jackson  Branch. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association: 
Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Trinity  College. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Miss 
Eosa  Paschal,  Ealeigh  Branch,  chairman;  Mrs.  B.  T.  Groome, 
Charlotte  Branch;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Few,  Durham  Branch;  Miss 
Mary  S.  Petty,  Greensboro  Branch ;  Miss  A.  B.  West  all,  Western 
Carolina  Branch;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Wilson,  Winston-Salem  Branch. 

Other  Representatives :  Dean  M.  S.  Stacy,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Dr.  G.  J.  Eamsey,  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly ;  Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson,  N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Miss  Florence  Pannill,  N.  C.  Normal  AlumnaB  Asso- 
ciation. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association:  Supt. 
W.  H.  Hand,  Columbia,  S.  C,  chairman. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Miss 
Penelope  McDuffie,  State  representative;  Mrs.  Horace  Tilgh- 
man,  Marion,  S.  C. ;  Miss  Fannie  B.  Wilson,  Eock  Hill,  S.  C. 

TENNESSEE 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association :  Prof. 
Harry  Clark,  University  of  Tennessee,  chairman. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Miss 
Emily  Dutton,  State  representative ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Perkins,  Knox- 
ville  Branch;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fertig,  Murfreesboro  Branch;  Mrs. 
John  F.  Krieg,  Nashville  Branch. 
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TEXAS 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association: 
President  C.  M.  Bishop,  Southwestern  University. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Miss 
Elizabeth  West,  State  representative;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Kassel,  Fort 
Worth  Branch;  Mrs.  Charles  Meek,  San  Antonio  Branch. 

Representing  Texas  Association  of  Colleges:  President  S.  L. 
Hornbeak,  Trinity  University. 

VIRGINIA 

Representing  Southern  College  and  School  Association:  Prof. 
C.  G.  Maphis,  University  of  Virginia,  chairman. 

Representing  Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Miss 
May  L.  Keller,  Richmond  Branch;  Miss  Julia  Gr.  Aunspaugh, 
Norfolk  Branch. 

Representing  Virginia  Association  of  Colleges:  President 
E.  E.  Black  well,  Randolph-Macon  College. 


Opinions  in  Regard  to  tbe  Need  of  the  Proposed  Bill 
in  North  Carolina 

Rosa  Catherine  Paschal,  chairman  of  North  Carolina  Joint 
Committee 

In  order  to  learn  what  the  sentiment  for  the  bill  among  the 
educational  workers  in  the  State  was,  letters  with  copies  of  the 
bill  were  sent  to  a  number  of  the  college  presidents,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  In- 
stitute Conductors,  and  others,  asking  for  their  endorsement  of 
the  bill,  and  for  any  suggestions.  Although  a  few  have  not 
sent  replies,  the  response  has  been  gratifying.  Only  one  of 
those  who  have  sent  replies  has  expressed  himself  as  not  yet 
ready  to  commit  himself  to  the  endorsement  of  the  bill.  A  few 
expressed  themselves  as  favoring  some  such  bill,  but  wished 
changes  in  certain  details.     By  far  the  larger  number  have 
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expressed  their  desire  to  have  such  a  bill  passed,  and  assured 
the  committee  of  their  cordial  cooperation.  Suggestions  have 
been  appreciated,  and  before  the  bill  for  Worth  Carolina  is  put 
in  its  final  form,  they  will  be  presented  to  the  committee  for 
its  consideration. 

In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  how  the  bill  is  being  re- 
ceived, we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  some  of  the  letters 
which  have  been  received: 

Governor  Bickett :  "I  am  impressed  with  the  bill.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  get  the  male  colleges  in  the  State  lined  up  in  favor 
of  the  bill  also." 

Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner :  "I  have  long  felt  the  need  for 
the  regulation  of  this  matter  among  our  Southern  States,  and 
I  most  heartily  endorse  the  principle  of  the  bill." 

Letters  cordially  endorsing  the  bill  have  also  been  received 
from  all  the  other  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

President  W.  L.  Poteat :  "I  need  not  say  that  I  am  in  agree- 
ment    .     .     .     with  the  proposed  legislation." 

President  Howard  Rondthaler:  "The  bill  meets  my  ap- 
proval." 

President  J.  S.  Turrentine:  "I  shall  be  pleased  to  render 
whatever  service  I  can  in  seeking  to  have  enacted  a  bill  to  be 
entitled  'An  Act,'  etc." 

President  William  J.  Martin:  "I  took  the  opportunity  to 
read  your  letter  and  the  proposed  bill  ...  to  the  faculty. 
The  faculty  very  heartily  endorse  the  proposed  act  and  wish  you 
every  success  in  getting  it  enacted." 

President  W.  P.  Few:  "I  authorize  you  to  enroll  me  as  one 
who  will  do  his  best  to  promote  the  bill." 

President  R.  L.  Moore:  "I  heartily  approve  of  the  bill 
which  you  enclose  in  your  letter." 

State  Inspector  1ST.  W.  Walker:  "Such  a  bill  should  have 
been  passed  years  ago." 

A  copy  of  the  bill  was  sent  to  Dr.  William  E.  Dodd,  formerly 
of  North  Carolina,  now  Professor  of  American  History  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.     He  replied,  "Put  me  down  as  in  favor 
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of  your  plan  and  the  copy  of  the  bill,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  made  a  little  stronger."  A  letter  of  similar  purport  has  been 
received  from  President  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Among  those  who  think  some  such  bill  should  be  passed,  but 
have  suggested  changes,  are  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Dr.  Clarence 
Poe,  and  President  C.  G.  Vardell. 

It  is  not  proper  to  close  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee without  speaking  of  the  loss  which  it  has  sustained  in 
the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  the  late  Edward  Kidder  Gra- 
ham. We  had  counted  much  on  having  his  influence  and  sug- 
gestions. Although  there  were  many  things  for  which  he  had  to 
be  responsible,  and  to  which  he  had  to  give  his  time,  he  had 
expressed  himself  as  wishing  to  be  of  service  in  getting  our 
bill  enacted  into  law. 

The  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  At- 
torney-General Manning  for  assistance  which  he  has  given  in 
getting  up  the  form  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  for  North  Carolina  is  as  follows : 

Miss  Rosa  Paschal,  Raleigh  Branch  of  the  S.  A.  C.  W., 
Chairman. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Few,  Durham  Branch  of  the  S.  A.  C.  W. 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Groome,  Charlotte  Branch  of  the  S.  A.  C.  W. 

Miss  Mary  Petty,  Greensboro  Branch  of  the  S.  A.  C.  W. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Wilson,  Winston-Salem  Branch  of  the  S.  A.  C.  W. 

Miss  Annie  Westall,  Asheville  Branch  of  the  S.  A.  C.  W. 

Miss  Florence  Pannill,  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
of  the  State  Normal  College. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson,  President  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.1 

Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Education  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey,  President  of  the  Department  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Stacy,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
State  University. 


iThe  proposed  bill  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  at  their  1918  annual  meeting. 
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Minimum  College  Requirements  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

rhc  following  standards  for  accrediting  colleges  were  adopted  by 

the  North  Central   Association   of   Colleges   and    S  Schools 

in  1916: 

1.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirement  of  all  college  teachers 
snail  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  this 
Ass  ;  equal  at  least  to  that  required  for 
a  Master  Graduate  study  and  training  in  research  equiva- 
lent tc  :  ;r  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  urgently  recommended, 
but  the  teacher's  success  is  to  be  determined  by  the  efficiency  of  his 
teach::; g    as  well  as  by  his  research  work. 

2.  The  college  shall  require  for  admission  not  less  than  fourteen 

units,  as  denned  by  this  Association. 

3.  The  college  shall  require  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
se:::ester  hours  for  graduation. 

4.  The  college  shall  be  provided  with  library  and  laboratory  equip- 
men:  sufficient  to  develop  fully  and  illustrate  each  course  announced. 

5.  The  college,  if  a  corporate  institution,  shall  possess  a  productive 
endowment  of  not  less  than  (200,000. 

6.  The  college,  if  a  tax-supported  institution,  shall  receive  an 
annual  income  of  not  less  than  $100,000. 

7.  The  college  shall  maintain  at  least  eight  distinct  departments 
in  liberal  arts,  each  with  at  least  one  professor  giving  full  time  to 
the  college  work  in  that  department. 

S.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratories, 
corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and 
methods  of  cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions 
for  both  students  and  teachers. 

9.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  given  by  each  teacher  will  vary 
in  the  different  departments.  To  determine  this,  the  amount  of 
preparation  required  for  the  class  and  the  time  needed  for  study  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  subject,  together  with  the  number  of  students, 
must  be  taken  into  account;  but  in  no  case  shall  more  than  eighteen 
hours  per  week  be  required,  fifteen  being  recommended  as  a  maxi- 
mum. 

10.  The  college  must  be  able  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  enter 
recognized  graduate  schools  as  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 

11.  The  college  should  limit  the  number  of  students  in  a  recitation 
or  laboratory  class  to  thirty. 

12.  The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction, 
the  scientific  spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  the  conserva- 
tism in  granting  honorary  degrees,  and  the  tone  of  the  institution 
shall  also  be  factors  in  determining  eligibility. 

13.  When  an  institution  has,  in  addition  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  professional  or  technical  schools  or  departments,  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  shall  not  be  accepted  for  the  approved  list  of  the  Asso- 
ciation unless  the  professional  or  technical  departments  are  of  an 
acceptable  grade. 
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Xo  institution  shall  be  accredited  or  retained  on  the  accredited  list 
unless  a  regular  blank  has  been  filed  with  the  Commission,  and  is 
filed  triennially,  unless  the  inspectors  have  waived  the  presentation 
of  the  triennial  blank. 


Minimum  College  Requirements  Adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States 

The  following  standards  for  considering  applications  of  colleges 
were  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  in  1917: 

1.  Entrance  Requirements. — Entrance  requirements  should  be  not 
less  than  14  standard  high  school  units  as  defined  in  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Association. 

2.  Required  for  Graduation. — The  completion  of  college  work 
amounting  to  not  less  than  15  sixty-minute  class  periods  per  week 
through  four  sessions  of  36  weeks  each. 

3.  "Number  of  Degrees. — The  conferring  of  a  multiplicity  of  de- 
grees should  be  discouraged.  Small  institutions  should  confine  them- 
selves to  one  or  two.  When  more  than  one  baccalaureate  degree  is 
offered  all  should  be  equal  in  requirements  for  admission  and  for 
graduation. 

Institutions  of  limited  resources  should  confine  themselves  to 
under-graduate  work. 

4.  Number  of  College  Departments. — The  college  should  maintain 
at  least  eight  separate  departments  in  liberal  arts  and  science  with 
not  less  than  one  professor  devoting  his  whole  time  to  each  depart- 
ment. 

5.  Training  of  the  Faculty. — A  properly  qualified  faculty  should 
consist  entirely  of  graduates  of  standard  colleges,  and  each  head  of 
a  department  should  hold  at  least  a  master's  degree  from  a  university 
having  a  fully  organized  graduate  school.  Graduate  study  and  train- 
ing in  research  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are 
urgently  recommended. 

6.  Salaries. — The  average  salary  paid  to  members  of  the  faculty  is 
an  important  consideration  in  determining  the  standing  of  an  insti- 
tution. It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum  salary  of  a  full  pro- 
fessor be  not  less  than  $1,500. 

7.  Xumber  of  Classroom  Hours  per  Teacher. — Not  more  than  18 
hours  per  week  should  be  required  of  any  teacher,  15  being  recom- 
mended as  the  maximum. 
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8.  Number  of  Students  in  Classes. — The  number  of  students  in  a 
recitation  or  laboratory  section  should  be  limited  to  thirty.  A 
smaller  number  is  desirable. 

9.  Support. — In  addition  to  income  from  tuition  fees,  room  rent, 
boarding  halls,  etc.,  the  college  should  have  a  productive  endowment 
of  not  less  than  $200,000 

10  Library. — The  library  should  contain,  exclusive  of  public  docu- 
ments and  periodicals,  at  least  7,000  volumes  bearing  specifically 
upon  the  subjects  taught,  and  should  have  an  appropriation  of  not 
less  than  $500  a  year  for  permanent  additions. 

11.  Laboratories. — The  laboratory  equipment  should  be  sufficient 
for  all  of  the  experiments  called  for  by  the  courses  offered  in  the 
sciences — sufficiency  to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  apparatus  and 
equipment — which  should  be  in  Chemistry  not  less  than  $2,500,  in 
Physics  not  less  than  $3,500,  and  in  Biology  not  less  than  $2,000, 
for  the  courses  usually  offered  in  these  subjects  in  the  average  stand- 
ard college. 

12.  Separation  of  College  and  Academy. — The  college  may  not 
maintain  a  preparatory  school  as  part  of  its  college  organization. 
In  case  such,  a  school  is  maintained  under  the  college  charter,  it 
must  be  kept  rigidly  distinct  and  separate  from  the  college  in  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  buildings. 

13.  No  Sub-Freshman  Work. — The  college  may  not  maintain  or 
provide  for  any  classes  except  those  for  which  college  credit  can  be 
given  in  a  degree  schedule. 

14.  Proportion  of  Regular  College  Students  to  the  Whole  Student 
Body. — At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  students  in  a  college  should  be  pur- 
suing courses  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees  in  arts  and  science. 
The  classification  of  students  must  be  printed  in  the  catalogue. 

15.  General  Statement  Concerning  Material  Equipment. — The  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and 
ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors, 
closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of 
cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

16.  General  Statement  Concerning  Curriculum  and  Spirit  of  Ad- 
ministration.— The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of 
instruction,  the  scientific  spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees, 
the  conservatism  in  granting  honorary  degrees,  and  the  tone  of  the 
institution  shall  also  be  factors  in  determining  its  standing. 

17.  Standing  in  the  Educational  World. — The  institution  must  be 
able  to  prepare  its  students  to  enter  recognized  schools  as  candidates 
for  advanced  degrees. 
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* 


Southern  Standard  Colleges 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  Southern  colleges  that  have 
met  the  requirements  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,*  with  the  date  of  their  election  to 
membership: 

Agnes  Scott  College   (1907) Decatur,  Ga. 

Alabama,  University  of   (1897) Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Baylor   University    (1914) Waco,   Texas 

f Central  University    (1905) Danville,  Ky. 

Chattanooga,  University  of  (1910) Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

fCharlest'on,  College  of   (1916) Charleston,  S.  C. 

Converse  College  (1912) Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

fDavidson  College  (1917) Davidson,  N.  C. 

f Emory  University   (1917) Atlanta,  Ga. 

Florida  State  College  (1915) Tallahassee,  Fla. 

f Florida,  University  of    (1913) Gainesville,  Fla. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  (1915) Nashville,  Tenn. 

fGeorgia,  University  of  (1909) Athens,  Ga. 

Goucher  College    (1903) Baltimore,  Md. 

Johns  Hopkins  University   (1914) Baltimore,  Md. 

Kentucky,  State  University  of  (1915) Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisiana  State  University  (1913) Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Louisville,  University  of  (1915) Louisville,  Ky. 

f Mercer  University   (1912) Macon,  Ga. 

Millsaps   College    (1912) Jackson,   Miss. 

Mississippi,  University  of  (1895) University,  Miss. 

Missouri,  University  of   (1901) Columbia,  Mo. 

North  Carolina,  University  of  (1895) Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College   (1902) Lynchburg,  Va. 

f Randolph-Macon   College    (1904) Ashland,  Va. 

Richmond  College   (1910) Richmond,  Va. 

Rice  Institute  (1914)    Houston,  Tex. 

[Sophie  Newcomb  College — Coordinate  with  Tulane  University, 

New  Orleans,  La.] 

South  Carolina,  University  of  (1917) Columbia,  S.  C. 


*The  University  of  Arkansas  is  not  here  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  is  the  only  generally  recognized  standardizing  agency  in  the 
South. 

f  Does  not  admit  women. 
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Southern  _    Greensborc 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Unive:  11)  .  .  .  .  Clarksville.  Tenn. 

:ern  Unive:  ritj      1915) Texas 

t South.  University  of  the nee,  Tenn. 

Tennr  U    "    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

sity  of   (1901) Texas 

Trans;  College    (1915  I L    :;::gtcn.   Ky. 

Tulane  Univers  U        New  Orleani 

Trinity  College  Durham.  X.  C. 

Vanderbilt  Univers::;       U    5    Nashville,   Tenn 

^Virginia    University    ;: Charlottesville,  Va. 

lington  and  Lee  University    [11  Lexington.  Va. 

[Westhampton  College — Coordinate  with  Richmond  College. 

Richmond.  Va.] 

West  1  University    [1901     Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

tWofford  College   (1917)    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


College  Standards — A  Public  Interest* 

:rczLLOB  Ja"mts  H.  Kihki_a>-d.  Vanderbilt  University 

Tbe  theme  of  this  paper  is  "College  Standards";  my  thesis  is 
that  college   rtaj  lardta     re  a  public  interest. 

The  term  "college/1  as  used  in  the  United  States,  is  broad  and 

vague.     I~  a  wide  field  both  in  general  and  in  pi 

sional  education.  Sometimes,  like  charity,  it  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.  It  is  as  inclusive  and  as  elusive  as  the  term  "profess  : : \" 
which  reaches  all  the  way  from  a  teacher  of  boxing  or  of  golf 
through  fields  of  remedial  service  to  ::■..'-.  Logs  and  horse-,  to 
the  most  learned  philosopher  in  the  highest  university  of  our 
land.  In  a  field  so  wide  some  choice  must  of  necessity  be  made ; 
and  so  this  paper  will  limit  itself  to  the  n  of  a  ceo 

A  institution,  often  referred  to  as  the  college  of  liberal 
r  the  cultural  coll  3  the  type  that  has  furnished 

a  name  to  the  Association  which  has  honored  me  with  an  invi- 
tation for  this  address.     It  Lb  thif  ion  which  has  been  the 


tL  :mit  women. 

♦Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women,  by  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  author. 
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center,  the  heart  of  our  an,  and  from  it  have 

sprung  the  vital  forces  that  have  quickened  our  intellectual  li 

and  affection  ha~  wed  on  the  American  col- 

a  a  measure  distinctly  Ameri- 
can, differing  from  the  French  L y ;•  e c  o  r  the  G  e  -  m  a  n  -  im. 
It  ii               ightly  an                                ;nal,  but  it  is  always  cul- 
tural.    I                                                                  great  u:  : 
tern,  somet::-                      I  ached  unit,  but  the  spir:~ 
identical.     Ii                                      reformed,  and  condemned. 
it  i                                tb  in  popularity  and  in  power  :               tr  to 
year. 

In  studying  the  pre- 
are  :  "in  recent  years  to  secure 

the   adoption   of   national   standards. 

have  appeared  in  the  shape  of  board-.  ss — 

a   private,    iome  le   or  national   author:-;". 

Behind  these  agencies  there  is  sometimes  a  right  to  regulate  and 
.   sometimes  there  is  only  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
Efforts  >n  have  compassed  the  whole  field  of 

college  life  First  of  all,  they  have  been  directed  to  admission 
requirements.     The  re^ nil  Lb  thai  while  great  in  mal  free- 

dom is  allowed,  it  is  regarded  as  imperative  that  the  ooD 
rest   on   the  high   school,    and   the   student    seeking   ad 
'     :ollege  must  have  com]  four-year  high  school  course. 

Similarly  there  are  certain  accepted  standards  as  to  curricu- 
lum, the  relation  of  required  to  eleeti  mate- 
rial equipment,  the  number  and  training  of  teachers,  the 
amount  of  endowment  or  of  income,  and  the  scale  :: 
paid.  An  investigation  of  standards  goes  ~  the  heart  of  an 
institution,  lays  bare  with  frankness,  though  with  kindness .  i~~ 
faults  and  deficiencies  and  exhibits  its  virtues  with  with 
pride.  It  is  sometis  ted — and  not  without  truth — that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  college.  Of  course,  we  n 
not  claim  scientific  accuracy  in  the  use     :  such  a  term.     There 

iiere  is  a  -  1  dollar  or  a  standard 

yard,  fixed  by  law  in  weight  and  measure,  but  there  are  educa- 
tional standards  as  there  are  standards  of  living,  of  dress,  of 
behavior,  of  gentlemanly  conduct,  of  virtue  and  morality.     So 
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without  losing  ourselves  in  minute  definitions  we  may  properly 
assume  the  existence  and  the  influence  of  college  standards  and 
of  standard  colleges. 

It  is  also  a  notable  fact  that  these  standards  have  changed 
greatly  in  past  generations  and  are  still  changing.  This  has 
not  been  in  obedience  to  any  single  will  or  arbitrary  regulation. 
Colleges  have  reflected  human  thought  and  experience,  they  have 
mirrored  contemporary  history,  they  have  been  a  part  of  great 
social  and  intellectual  movements.  The  curriculum  of  our 
earliest  Colonial  colleges  was  modeled  after  that  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  was  an  inheritance  and  a  modification  of  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium  of  the  Middle  Ages.  If  this  course 
emphasized  dialectics,  philosophy,  divinity  subjects,  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  oriental  languages,  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  meant  to  prepare  pastors  for  the  new  country  to  which  our 
forefathers  had  come.  During  the  first  hundred  years  of  its 
existence  one-half  the  graduates  of  Harvard  entered  the  minis- 
try. Similarly,  the  dominance  of  the  classics  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  Eenaissance,  to  the  wonderful  stimulus  given  to 
human  thought  and  taste  by  these  studies  and  to  the  fact  that 
at  an  early  date  the  classics  became  entrenched  in  school  and 
college  by  the  preparation  of  text-books  and  teachers,  both  of 
which  were  lacking  in  other  subjects. 

One  hundred  years  ago  colleges  began  tentatively  to  introduce 
work  in  science,  incited  by  the  spirit  of  a  new  age.  For  a  new 
age  had  come — an  age  of  steam  and  steel,  of  railway  building, 
of  factories,  and  of  great  cities.  It  was  an  age  of  inventions 
and  discoveries,  some  of  which  turned  the  currents  of  history. 
All  these  things  by  an  inevitable  law  had  a  direct  and  forceful 
influence  on  educational  history.  When  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley 
became  President  of  the  University  of  Nashville  in  1824  after 
declining  the\  presidency  of  Princeton,  he  endeavored  to  make 
his  Nashville  institution  conspicuous  for  the  new  learning.  In 
a  circular  written  at  the  time  he  uses  this  language:  "To  the 
farmers  the  trustees  principally  direct  their  regards.  To  elevate 
agriculture  to  the  first  rank  among  professions  and  occupations 
is  their  aim.  They  have  already  expended  $20,000  in  the  pur- 
chase of  philosophical   apparatus,   a   mineralogical   cabinet   of 
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10,000  specimens,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  in  furnish- 
ing a  well-constructed  chemical  laboratory,  besides  employing 
able  professors  in  every  branch  of  physical  and  experimental 
science,  so  that  the  young  farmer  may  become  an  accomplished 
scientific  agriculturist.  Here,  too,  in  like  manner  the  youthful 
mechanic,  merchant,  or  manufacturer  may  have  the  privilege 
of  learning  whatever  will  be  advantageous  to  their  several  voca- 
tions. Youth,  therefore,  may  be  amply  qualified  here  either  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  a  learned  profession  or  to  engage  in 
any  useful  business  or  employment.'' 

Similarly,  we  may  trace  other  changes  of  importance  and 
interest.  The  study  of  History  has  been  revolutionized  in  recent 
years.  Economics,  sociology,  and  political  science  are  now 
among  our  most  popular  courses — all  in  obedience  to  those  in- 
fluences that  have  led  us  to  interpret  human  life  in  social  rather 
than  individual  terms. 

Further  consideration  of  the  college  curriculum  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  college  standards  are  not  only 
affected  by  currents  of  thought,  but  are  also  the  condition  of 
successful  work.  At  all  times,  in  every  age,  the  college  has 
undertaken  certain  tasks.  These  may  have  been  vocational,  or 
cultural,  or  disciplinary,  but  in  every  case  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege requires  a  certain  standard  of  thoroughness  in  order  to 
give  it  value.  In  other  words,  the  standard  college  is  the  efficient 
college,  and  the  college  that  resists  the  demands  of  current 
standards  must  accept  the  stigma  of  inferiority  and  inefficiency. 
This  point  is  worthy  of  some  further  consideration.  Let  us 
seek  an  illustration  in  a  modern  professional  school,  say  a  medi- 
cal college.  The  standard  of  an  efficient  medical  college  is  well 
established  today — at  least  the  minimum  standard.  The  present 
requirement  calls  for  students  who  have  finished  the  high  school 
and  taken  two  years  in  college,  who  have  studied  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  modern  languages.  After  receiving  such 
students  the  medical  school  must  offer  instruction  in  certain 
subjects  year  after  year  for  four  years.  Laboratories  must  be 
provided,  and  a  certain  equipment  is  indispensable  in  each 
laboratory.  Hospitals  must  be  accessible  with  sufficient  beds  to 
provide  clinical  instruction  for  each  student.     Teachers  of  defi- 
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nite  scientific  attainment  must  be  found  for  all  this  work. 
Translating  all  this  into  figures,  the  efficient  medical  school  must 
spend  on  each  student  a  definite  sum  of  money,  which  can  be 
ascertained  with  remarkable  accuracy  even  in  advance  of  open- 
ing the  school.  It  is  only  by  compliance  with  this  standard  that 
a  medical  school  can  be  efficient ;  therefore,  the  low  grade  medi- 
cal school  is  a  menace  to  society  and  to  human  life.  It  would 
be  needless,  then,  to  say  that  the  public  is  concerned  in  medical 
standards. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  colleges  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Every  such  institution  must  offer  laboratory  work  in 
chemistry,  in  physics,  in  biology,  etc.  This  involves  a  certain 
expenditure  for  equipment  and  maintenance.  Therefore,  when 
we  ascertain  that  Bridal  Wreath  Female  College  has  scientific 
equipment  of  all  kinds  amounting  to  $3,650,  we  may  be  sure 
that  efficient  scientific  instruction  is  impossible.  Similarly,  the 
efficient  college  must  have  a  library;  it  must  have  teachers  of 
recognized  merit  and  training;  it  must  have  buildings  and 
grounds;  in  a  word,  it  must  have  adequate  income  to  furnish 
these  things,  and  this  income  cannot  be  provided  in  sufficient 
amount  from  tuition  fees  alone.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain 
definite  connection  between  college  standards  and  college 
finances,  and  this  connection  may  neither  be  ignored  nor  denied. 
Again,  an  efficient  college  is  a  different  thing  from  an  efficient 
secondary  school.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  certain  standard 
for  admission  to  college  is  fair  and  right,  and  that  no  college 
should  be  accepted  as  of  satisfactory  grade  that  does  not  enforce 
such  a  requirement. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  reenforce  our  conclusion  that 
college  standards  exist,  and  we  may  say  in  a  general  way  that 
these  standards  have  to  do  with  entrance  requirements,  with 
course  of  study,  with  teaching  staff,  with  conditions  of  pro- 
motion and  for  degrees,  with  material  resources,  including 
equipment,  endowment  and  income.  And  yet  in  all  these  things 
there  is  great  divergence  among  the  best  American  institutions. 
It  is  a  case  where  institutions  may  differ  and  yet  all  be  respect- 
able. But  even  an  educational  tyro  has  little  trouble  in  deter- 
mining that  differences  of  merit  are  one  thing  and  differences 
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in  real  grade  are  quite  another  thing.  One  star  differs  from 
another  star  in  glory,  but  all  stars  differ  from  rush-lights  and 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  them. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  this  matter  of  standards  is  not 
artificial  or  unwarranted,  but  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  all 
education  is  a  public  interest.  There  are  no  private  colleges. 
Every  college  appeals  to  the  public  for  patronage  and  support. 
Without  such  support  no  college  could  live  a  single  year.  The 
public  is  a  partner  in  every  such  enterprise;  in  every  such 
corporation  it  is  a  stockholder;  it  pays  assessments  and  is  enti- 
tled to  full  and  frank  information  regarding  the  business  of 
the  corporation.  Against  these  rights  and  interests  of  the  larger 
public  it  is  folly  to  talk  about  private  interests  and  private 
ownership.  And  especially  does  an  obligation  rest  on  every 
institution  to  deal  frankly  with  those  who  patronize  it.  Parents 
who  send  boys  and  girls  to  college  have  a  right  to  all  informa- 
tion possible.  More  than  this,  a  college  should  seek  to  educate 
these  very  parents — correcting  false  ideas,  enforcing  sound  prin- 
ciples, establishing  an  appreciation  of  true  values.  Toward  the 
pupils  applying  for  admission  a  college  assumes  a  very  sacred 
obligation.  The  pupil  seeks  information,  the  college  professes 
to  give  it.  Transactions  between  these  two  parties  should  be 
fair  and  just,  or  the  whole  educational  system  fails.  The  stu- 
dent pays  more  than  money;  he  gives  his  trust,  his  confidence, 
his  affection,  his  loyal  support  to  his  college,  he  gives  years  of 
his  life — precious  years — to  the  work  the  college  orders,  all  in 
the  faith  that  the  object  of  his  allegiance  is  worthy  and  true. 
If  there  is  a  social  relationship  where  candor  is  required  by 
every  token,  it  is  here.  We  return,  therefore,  to  our  thesis  and 
assert  again  with  renewed  emphasis  that  society  as  a  whole, 
that  parents  and  pupils,  are  entitled  to  know  all  essential  facts 
about  every  institution,  and  are  entitled  to  have  these  facts  in- 
terpreted for  them  so  as  to  be  readily  understood;  in  a  word, 
that  college  standards  are  a  public  interest  and  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

In  spite  of  all  the  above  considerations,  we  must  admit  that 
this  point  of  view  is  not  universal.  There  are  many — alas,  too 
many — institutions  of  low  grade  and  inefficient  work.  How  large 
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this  list  is  it  is  impossible  to  say,  though  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know.  In  the  tables  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation nearly  six  hundred  institutions  are  listed  as  "univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  technological  schools."  Probably  less  than 
half  this  number  have  any  claim  to  be  rated  as  standard  col- 
leges, or  even  approximately  standard.  Furthermore,  there 
are  many  institutions  bearing  the  name  of  college  that  do  not 
get  into  the  Commissioner's  pages.  These  swell  the  list  of  low- 
grade  colleges  to  alarming  proportions.  The  Secretary  of  your 
Association  states  in  a  recent  article  that  there  are  360  colleges 
in  the  South.  In  all  this  number  only  about  forty  can  be  found 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools.  Of  course,  there  are  others  enti- 
tled to  be  called  standard  in  fair  and  general  terms,  but  no 
doubt  the  majority  of  the  360  would  fall  into  the  great  and 
inefficient  mass.  In  Miss  Colton's  latest  high-explosive  pam- 
phlet fifteen  institutions  for  women  are  listed  as  Standard  and 
Approximate  Colleges,  while  nearly  ninety  of  lower  grade  seek 
the  benefit  of  the  college  name.  Some  of  the  low-grade  institu- 
tions of  which  I  am  speaking  are  old  and  historic.  Many  of 
them  were  founded  by  religious  denominations,  and  still  have 
the  benefit  of  such  a  connection.  Being  without  means  of  growth 
and  development  these  institutions  have  remained  stranded  in 
a  back  eddy  while  the  current  of  history  has  swept  by  them. 
They  are  our  contemporary  educational  ancestors.  But  others 
are  neither  old  nor  religious.  Some  are  purely  commercial  in- 
stitutions operated  for  private  and  personal  profit;  others  are 
the  outgrowth  of  a  certain  community  effort — the  last  word  in 
boom-town  enterprise,  the  final  proof  of  the  triumph  of  culture 
in  a  pioneer  wilderness.  But  without  trying  to  differentiate 
between  these  various  classes  or  establish  finely  drawn  distinc- 
tions of  misfortune  or  guilt,  we  are  forced  to  this  conclusion 
that  the  attitude  of  all  patriotic  individuals  and  educational 
associations  toward  these  institutions  must  be  one  of  friendly 
and  affectionate  but  resolute  antagonism  and  criticism.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  rigidly  serve  the  public  and  safeguard  the 
interests  of  college  students.  Let  us  face  the  real  issue  fairly. 
Is  it  legitimate  for  an  institution  calling  itself  a  college  and 
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chartered  as  such  to  give  a  high-school  course,  dignify  it  with 
the  name  of  college  work,  and  reward  it  with  the  Bachelor  de- 
gree? We  assume  that  the  work  itself  is  well  done.  The  ques- 
tion we  are  raising  is  concerned  with  the  right  of  an  institution 
to  call  by  one  name  that  which  by  common  consent  of  an  en- 
lightened world  is  differently  named.  There  is  surely  no  advan- 
tage in  this  when  the  truth  is  known.  Call  twelve  inches  a  mile 
and  a  dwarf  may  be  four  miles  high,  but  you  have  added  nothing 
unto  his  stature  by  this  procedure.  The  existence  of  divers 
weights  and  measures  is  intolerable  in  any  compact  community 
and  always  opens  the  way  to  deceit  and  fraud.  Let  me  state  an 
educational  problem  suggested  at  this  point.  A  class  of  young 
people  is  studying  arithmetic — more  specifically  percentage — in 
regular  course.  What  name  and  grade  should  be  applied  to 
that  group  of  students?  The  general  consent  of  educational 
experts  would  warrant  us  in  saying  that  this  is  a  grammar 
school  class.  In  that  we  follow  present  standards,  unmoved  by 
the  fact  that  ages  ago  arithmetic  was  a  creditable  subject  in  the 
college  course  of  Harvard.  We  are,  therefore,  shocked  and 
surprised  when  we  learn  that  the  students  alluded  to  compose 
the  sophomore  class  in  a  South  Carolina  college.  A  recent 
report  of  Professor  Hand,  High  School  Inspector  for  South 
Carolina,  furnishes  me  with  several  illustrations,  so  that  I  beg 
to  quote  quite  a  paragraph,  as  follows :  "A  certain  institution 
in  this  State  does  not  advertise  itself  as  a  college,  but  on  page  13 
of  the  current  catalog  occurs  this  language:  'It  has  all  the 
usual  college  courses  of  study  and  maintains  a  Tiigh  standard 
of  scholarship.  It  is  equipped  for  high-grade  college  work,  and 
does  it!  On  pages  17  and  18,  under  the  heading  College  De- 
partment for  A.B.  Course,  is  given  this  information  as  to  Mathe- 
matics, one  of  the  best  graded  subjects  taught  in  our  schools 
and  colleges :  Treshman  Class — Algebra,  from  factoring  com- 
pleted. Sophomore  Class — Plane  Geometry;  first  four  books. 
Junior  Class — Plane  Geometry  completed;  Solid  Geometry. 
Senior  Class — Trigonometry ;  Arithmetic  reviewed.' 

"Another  institution  publishes  in  its  catalog,  under  the  head- 
ing Collegiate  Department  (pages  17  and  18),  Wentworth's 
Plane  Geometry  in  the  Sophomore  Class  and  Wentworth's  Solid 
Geometry  in  the  Junior  Class. 
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"A  third  institution,  advertising  itself  a  college,  on  pages  13 
and  14,  gives  Arithmetic  from  Percentage  through  Involution 
and  Evolution  to  the  Sophomore  Class.  To  the  Junior  Class  is 
given  Plane  Geometry,  and  to  the  Senior  Class  is  given  Wells' 
Geometry,  Books  III,  IV,  and  V. 

"The  quality  of  the  work  in  these  institutions  is  not  ques- 
tioned. In  two  of  them  I  am  convinced  from  personal  observa- 
tion that  the  work  is  good.  But  to  parade  such  courses  in 
mathematics  as  college  work  is  ludicrous." 

My  own  comment  would  be  that  such  pretensions  are  not 
ludicrous,  but  criminal.  An  appeal  for  honest  standards  is  not 
a  question  of  educational  theory  as,  for  example,  the  question 
of  the  classics  against  sciences  or  the  number  of  baccalaureate 
degrees  that  should  be  given.  We  should  rather  say  that  it  is 
an  appeal  for  right  thinking,  an  appeal  for  truth,  an  appeal 
for  honest  methods.  The  question  resolves  itself  largely  into 
an  ethical  question,  and  it  must  be  attacked  on  ethical  lines. 
There  is  one  fundamental  truth  here  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  and  that  is  that  inappropriate  educational  terms  are 
adopted  because  they  are  inappropriate  and  have  an  inflated 
value.  The  inflated  value  is  the  thing  sought.  A  silver  Mexi- 
can dollar  gains  nothing  in  the  bank  by  calling  itself  a  dollar; 
there  it  is  weighed.  It  can  only  pass  as  equal  to  an  American 
dollar  where  ignorance  is  bliss.  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  in- 
struction in  these  institutions  is  worthless  because  it  is  of  low 
grade.  Indeed,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  teaching  grammar, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.,  is  a  most  honorable  and  praiseworthy 
performance.  Many  low-grade  colleges  are  doing  a  work  of 
real  importance  and  of  great  benefit  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, but  all  that  is  good  in  such  work  could  be  retained 
without  any  falsehood  as  to  names.  To  make  homespun  is  as 
honorable  as  to  make  broadcloth,  and  far  more  necessary,  but 
to  make  homespun  and  call  it  broadcloth  and  sell  it  at  $5  per 
yard  ought  to  laud  a  man  in  the  penitentiary. 

We  come  now  to  consider  a  very  practical  and  important 
question,  to  wit,  whether  any  remedy  can  be  found  for  this 
state  of  affairs;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  interests  of  the 
public  can  be  safeguarded,  whether  educational  terminology  can 
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be  made  and  kept  truthful,  whether  the  value  of  college  degrees 
can  be  guaranteed,  and  all  essential  facts  regarding  college  work 
made  known  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  know  them. 

The  most  natural  suggestion  for  bringing  these  reforms  about 
would  be  a  campaign  of  publicity.  Public  opinion  is  very 
powerful.  Even  warring  nations  have  earnestly  striven  to  bring 
their  claims  in  a  favorable  way  before  this  tribunal.  But  some- 
how or  other  public  opinion  has  not  been  effective  in  this  field, 
or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that  past  efforts  have  failed  to 
arouse  effectively  a  strong  public  sentiment.  Papers  like  this 
have  been  presented  again  and  again  in  educational  gatherings ; 
reviews,  journals,  and  newspapers  have  printed  such  articles, 
but  the  public  is  unable  to  make  the  application  in  specific  cases. 
Some  years  ago  your  speaker  was  called  on  to  speak  to  a  com- 
munity that  had  a  good  school  and  was  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  low-grade  college.  His  efforts  to  expound  sound 
educational  doctrine  were  earnest  and  sincere.  Great  was  his 
astonishment  to  learn  that  the  college  promoters  after  he  was 
out  of  reach  stole  both  his  lightning  and  thunder  and  quoted 
his  speech  freely  as  an  inducement  to  the  public  to  give  money 
and  support  to  their  new  and  unholy  enterprise.  Individual 
attacks  on  educational  errors  usually  bring  painful  experiences. 
Years  ago  I  had  many  encounters  with  a  class  of  institutions 
not  uncommon  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  known  as  Inde- 
pendent Normals.  While  some  good  was  done  in  the  struggle 
it  was  only  through  most  unpleasant  experiences.  No  doubt 
these  incidents  could  be  duplicated  in  the  lives  of  many  here 
present. 

The  task  of  enforcing  standards  has  been  assumed  by  various 
organizations  and  boards.  It  is  needless  in  such  a  gathering  to 
mention  all  of  them.  Membership  in  the  various  college  asso- 
ciations has  usually  meant  compliance  with  certain  standards 
and  has  been  a  certificate  of  merit.  At  the  same  time  these 
associations  have  made  efforts  to  classify,  or  at  least  publish 
an  approved  list  of  colleges  in  their  respective  sections.  This 
is  a  task  which  these  organizations  should  prosecute  further. 
They  can  do  this  with  propriety  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  North  Central  Association ;  that  is  to  say,  accurate  inf orma- 
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tion  can  be  secured  regarding  each  institution  willing  to  furnish 
it.  In  the  aggregate  this  information  will  reveal  the  weakness 
or  strength  of  an  institution.  Certain  minimum  standards  can 
be  established  in  each  category,  and  an  approved  college  will 
be  one  that  meets  these  minimum  requirements  in  all  categories. 
The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
is  taking  up  this  task  in  its  section.  This  is  perhaps  as  far  as 
any  such  official  rating  can  wisely  go.  Attempts  to  make  too 
many  classes  and  designate  these  as  we  do  college  examination 
papers  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  generally  lead  to  embarrassing 
contradictions.  This  has  been  forcibly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Pritch- 
ett  in  a  paper  discussing  the  classification  of  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education.  We  must  also  resist  the  tendency  to  regard 
all  colleges  in  an  approved  list  as  on  a  plane  of  equality.  In 
the  Southern  College  Association  we  have,  for  example,  the 
College  of  Charleston,  a  small  but  reputable  institution  with  an 
income  from  endowment  of  $10,000  per  annum;  in  the  same 
association  we  have  Rice  Institute  with  an  annual  income  from 
endowment  of  $500,000. 

But  we  are  drifting  somewhat  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 
The  point  to  be  considered  here  is  how  to  make  any  such  classi- 
fication as  we  have  described  effective  in  improving  the  stand- 
ards of  low-grade  colleges  or  in  influencing  public  opinion  that 
in  the  end  permits  their  existence  and  supports  them.  The 
possibility  of  influencing  this  situation  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  may  be  indicated  by  reminding  you  of  a  few  educa- 
tional experiments.  Years  ago  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion established  an  A  class  of  colleges  for  women.  For  sufficient 
reasons,  this  class  has  disappeared  from  all  official  documents. 
Since  then  an  effort  was  made  to  estimate  the  value  of  college 
degrees  of  different  institutions  as  a  preparation  for  graduate 
study,  and  four  classes  or  categories  were  devised.  The  storm 
that  followed  is  fresh  in  your  minds,  and  that  classification 
rests  now  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  reposing  side  by  side 
with  Mexican  threats  and  notices  of  U-boat  campaigns.  Clearly, 
the  National  Bureau  is  not  armed  with  sufficient  power  for  this 
task.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  monumental  results 
achieved  by  the  study  of  medical  colleges  made  by  the  Carnegie 
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Foundation.  The  publication  of  this  report  could  not  be  stopped 
by  threats  or  favors.  Politicians  could  not  reach  it;  offended 
schools  threatened  lawsuits  and  gave  vent  to  their  abuse.  In 
this  way  they  advertised  their  own  deficiencies  and  justified 
their  critics.  Now,  after  ten  years,  we  recognize  with  pride  the 
epoch-making  influence  of  this  piece  of  work. 

This  last  incident  should  be  an  encouragement  to  the  Southern 
Association  of  College  Women.  This  organization  has  had  as 
one  of  its  chief  purposes  the  circulation  of  facts  regarding  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  South.  Its  aim  has  been  to  add 
value  to  a  college  degree  and  help  the  public — especially  pros- 
pective students — to  recognize  real  distinctions.  The  various 
pamphlets  published  by  your  Association  have  attracted  unusual 
attention,  and  your  president  has  won  national  reputation  by 
her  wisdom  and  her  unfaltering  courage.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  activity  on  your  part  will  be  criticised  and  opposed.  In- 
deed, I  am  informed  that  one  offended  institution  has  already 
sent  official  notice  to  this  body  that  the  distribution  of  Bulletin 
No.  2,  1916,  must  cease,  because  it  speaks  of  certain  "imitation 
college  courses"  given  by  that  institution.  Resentment  of  criti- 
cism, defiance  of  educational  standards,  is  the  surest  proof  of 
educational  unworthiness  and  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of 
a  condition  of  things  that  needs  reforming.  Compare  with  that 
threatened  suit  the  frequent  studies  made  by  real  colleges  and 
universities  of  their  own  deficiencies  and  the  frank  publication 
of  such  confessions  as  the  first  step  in  reform.  The  best  of  us 
needs  to  do  better.  But  the  institutions  that  have  a  financial 
interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  error  will  always  oppose  most 
vigorously  all  criticisms  and  all  revelations.  To  them  some 
stronger  word  must  be  spoken. 

This  leads  me  to  my  last  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  the  cor- 
rection of  some  of  these  evils  which  we  all  recognize  and  deplore 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  State  and  should  be  the  subject  of 
legal  enactments.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  right  to  con- 
fer degrees.  The  State  is  a  party  in  the  conferring  of  every 
degree;  it  puts  its  approval  and  blessing  on  every  person  sent 
out  into  the  world  with  such  a  seal.  The  right  to  confer  degrees 
belongs  to  no  individual  or  group  of  individuals.     It  can  be 
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acquired  only  from  one  source,  and  that  source  is  the  State.  To 
this  extent,  then,  the  State  is  in  partnership  with  every  college 
and  university.  This  partnership  puts  on  the  State  definite 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Unfortunately,  the  State  has  re- 
garded too  lightly  its  obligation  in  this  matter.  A  degree  is  a 
piece  of  property  with  a  definite  tangible  valuation.  In  origin, 
university  degrees  were  licenses,  giving  their  possessors  certain 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  A  degree  in  medicine  carried 
with  it  the  "licentia  medendi"  in  arts  the  "licentia  docendi." 
Abelard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  suffered  reproach  because  he 
taught  without  formal  right  or  license,  and  even  at  that  early 
date  an  effort  was  made  by  the  universities  to  prohibit  from 
teaching  those  who  had  not  received  their  formal  "licentia." 
While  a  degree  in  arts  is  no  longer  interpreted  as  a  license  to 
teach,  it  has  acquired  new  significance  as  the  badge  of  an  edu- 
cated person,  a  mark  of  culture  and  scholarship.  It  admits  to 
a  nobility,  a  peerage,  a  historic  aristocracy.  The  value  attached 
to  a  degree  depends  on  the  conditions  of  its  attainment.  If  de- 
grees could  be  bought  they  would  be  worthless.  If  they  were 
given  for  the  completion  of  elementary  courses  in  grammar, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  they  would  be  no  longer  sought  after.  It  is 
highly  desirable,  then,  that  there  should  be  an  admitted  uni- 
formity of  standard  among  all  degree-conferring  institutions, 
to  the  end  that  a  definite  value  may  attach  in  public  estimation 
to  the  degrees  conferred. 

And  yet  our  best  institutions  are  powerless  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  collegiate  degrees.  The  very  value  of  these  rewards 
makes  them  eagerly  sought  by  the  unworthy  and  sold  or  given 
away  by  the  unprincipled  on  an  unworthy  basis.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  worthless  institutions  will  in  time  be 
recognized,  or  that  pretentious  imposters,  even  though  they  bear 
degrees,  will  be  discovered.  There  should  be  some  way  to  pre- 
vent the  damage,  to  correct  the  evil  before  it  is  too  late.  A 
counterfeit  coin  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  discovered,  but  in  the 
meantime  it  has  woven  a  lie  into  the  texture  of  our  commercial 
relations  and  done  irreparable  damage.  Degrees  unworthily 
given  are  the  counterfeit  coins  in  our  intellectual  life.  They 
are  not  always  immediately  detected,  for  the  general  public  is 
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not  critical  or  entirely  competent  to  pass  on  these  matters,  but 
they  are  damaging  to  all  culture  and  intellectual  development 
and  take  away  the  value  of  the  intellectual  acquirements  of 
every  educated  man. 

I  hold,  then,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish  defi- 
nite conditions  on  which  alone  charters  may  be  secured,  and 
especially  to  restrict  by  wise  and  careful  enactment  the  right  to 
confer  degrees.  It  has  been  repeatedly  established  by  court  de- 
cisions that  the  right  to  confer  degrees  comes  from  the  Legis- 
ture.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  safeguard 
the  right,  prevent  its  abuse,  and  limit  it  by  such  wholesome 
restrictions  as  the  interests  of  society  demand.  As  has  been 
said  before,  the  State  is  a  partner  with  every  degree-conferring 
institution,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  silent  partner.  It  should 
require  regular  reports  of  official  business,  and  should  see  to  it 
that  the  good  name  of  the  firm  is  preserved.  In  allowing  de- 
grees to  be  given,  the  State  bestows  a  piece  of  property,  sacred 
and  inviolable,  so  far  as  outward  violence  is  concerned,  but  it 
allows  all  that  is  of  worth  in  that  property  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  reckless  conduct  of  fraudulent  imposters  or  indifferent  pre- 
tenders. The  States  that  have  by  suitable  legislation  restricted 
the  giving  of  charters  to  colleges  and  the  right  to  confer  degrees 
are  so  few  that  they  are  conspicuous  like  points  of  light  in  a 
darkened  sky. 

I  invite  these  associations  of  college  women  to  consider  this 
matter  seriously,  to  take  the  initiative  in  presenting  it  to  other 
educational  organizations,  and,  finally,  to  make  an  appeal  to 
State  Legislatures,  to  the  end  that  truth  and  justice  and  right 
educational  standards  may  be  established  by  the  law  as  well  as 
by  the  gospel. 
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